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THE BRITISH FOREIGN COMMERCIAL SERVICE 



In the conduct of our foreign commercial relations several 
departments are concerned. This often leads to duplication of 
effort and needless expense. Considerable study is being given 
to the matter, both in government circles and among some 
of the important foreign-trade associations, to see if a better 
organization cannot be perfected. Great Britain is going through 
a similar stage of remaking her foreign commercial service and 
her present organization can therefore be studied by us to 
advantage. Especially is this true in light of the determined and 
enlightened efforts which the older country is making to re- 
establish and enlarge her foreign trade. 

There was no department of the British government devoted 
solely to the promotion of foreign trade before the world war in 
1914. Information concerning foreign trade was supplied by 
the consular and trade commissioner services through the Board 
of Trade. 

The commercial-intelligence branch of the Board of Trade 
dealt with all commercial inquiries from British firms, transmitted 
them directly to the consulates abroad and received replies 
directly from the latter. Whenever a consul received a com- 
mercial inquiry from a British firm direct, he sent his answer 
through the commercial-intelligence branch of the Board of Trade 
and not through the Foreign Office. In one sense, therefore, 
the commercial-intelligence activities of the consuls were carried 
on under the supervision of the commercial-intelligence branch 
of the Board of Trade. This plan was, however, adopted as a 
matter of convenience and did not impair, either in theory or in 
practice, the control exercised over consuls by the Foreign Office. 
Whenever a consul prepared an unsolicited report on any aspect 
of trade or industry in his district, that report was, as a rule, 
forwarded to the Foreign Office by which it was sent to the 
commercial-intelligence branch. 
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In the early part of 1917 the department of overseas trade 
was organized under the joint control of the Board of Trade 
and the Foreign Office. This department is now the exclusive 
agency for the promotion of foreign trade by the British govern- 
ment. It inherited the commercial-intelligence branch from the 
Board of Trade, the foreign-trade department from the Foreign 
Office, and personnel and records from several war trade depart- 
ments. 

Under this reorganization an additional parliamentary sec- 
retary for the Board of Trade and an additional parliamentary 
undersecretary of state for foreign affairs were provided for, 
and both of these functions were reposed in the same individual 
as head of the department of overseas trade. He was made 
responsible to the Board of Trade for commercial-intelligence 
and other matters falling within the province of the Board 
of Trade, and to the Secretary of Foreign Affairs for matters 
concerning the organization and direction of the commercial, 
diplomatic, and consular services, and questions concerning 
foreign policy. 

The department of overseas trade is, then, conducted under 
the dual control indicated above. It directs the commercial 
work of the foreign representatives of the British government — 
all, in fact, except the diplomatic corps. The commercial 
counselors or secretaries are accredited to the principal foreign 
countries and are attached to the embassies or legations. The 
consular officers are under the supervision of the commercial 
counselor or secretary in all matters of a commercial nature, 
and on all such matters report to the department of overseas 
trade in London. Thus the commercial counselor or secretary 
is the government officer directly responsible for commercial 
work in a given country, subject to the direction of the head of 
the embassy or legation. 

An interdepartmental committee facilitates the co-operation 
between the various departments concerned. It is composed 
of representatives from the Board of Trade and from the Foreign 
Office, and also of representatives from other offices, working 
under the chairmanship of the department of overseas trade. 
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The committee discusses matters of departmental policy, and has 
effected an interchange of officers between the departments of 
the home and foreign offices. 

A reorganization of the department of overseas trade was 
effected in April, 1920. As a result, the work is now carried on 
in the following divisions: 

1. The empire, trades, and economics division embraces the 
following sections: empire — concerned with marketing British 
goods in Canada, India, Australia, Africa, and the remaining 
parts of the empire; trades — which advises concerning trade 
conditions at home as they relate to overseas commerce, especially 
to the engineering, textile, chemical, and miscellaneous groups; 
economic and editorial — which prepares reports, conducts surveys, 
and edits material for publication. 

2. The foreign or overseas division is subdivided into two 
sections: (a) The foreign section is comprised of the following 
regional subsections: Western, Russian and Scandinavian, 
Eastern, Latin-American, (b) The empire section contains the 
various dominions, crown colonies, and protectorates. 

The consular service, in so far as its commercial work is 
concerned, is under the foreign section. It obtains commercial 
information, furnishes statistics, and adjusts commercial diffi- 
culties when called upon by British subjects. With regard to 
political matters, however, the consular service is responsible to 
the Foreign Office. 

3. The general administrative division comprises the foreign 
administrative section; the empire administrative section; the 
banking, status and shipping section; the establishment and 
finance section; the organization and miscellaneous section. 
The status section furnishes information concerning the financial 
standing of firms in the United Kingdom and also abroad. 

4. The exhibitions and fairs division includes sections 
dealing with exhibitions; British industries fair; dominions 
touring exhibition; foreign samples, foreign catalogues, and index 
of exhibitors. 

5. There is also an export credits department which stands 
in a relationship of service to all the others. 
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The department of overseas trade is highly organized and 
departmentalized. There are sections for such industries as 
textiles, chemicals, leather, pottery, hardware, machinery, 
electrical goods, shipping and banking. There are also geo- 
graphical sections subdivided as to countries. Inquiries arising 
from business houses are reviewed both by the office in charge of 
that particular trade and by the geographical office concerned. 
Should a manufacturer of chemical goods make an inquiry as to 
where he could sell them, this inquiry would first be turned over 
to the chemical division and then to the geographical division 
concerned. Likewise, when an inquiry concerning electrical 
goods comes in from Mexico, for example, the Latin-American 
division handles it, if it is a matter of regular trade work; but 
the electrical specialist is called in if it is a special or technical 
matter, and he may take it over and handle it thereafter. If the 
question is of a diplomatic nature the Latin- American division dis- 
cusses the matter informally with the Foreign Office. This is sup- 
posed to give a better-balanced view than would otherwise arise. 

Before giving consideration to an inquiry of this nature, the 
department of overseas trade makes an investigation concerning 
the standing of the person making the inquiry. If the firm want- 
ing to export is judged to be not sufficiently strong to enter the 
foreign field, it is advised to handle the business through an 
established merchant house. It is thus sought to avoid bad 
reputation coming to any British exporter through lack of 
knowledge or inability to fulfil orders, and also to prevent a firm 
from becoming discouraged in foreign trade as might happen if 
it attempted to do foreign trade without being equipped to 
carry it on. 

The department of overseas trade is very careful about recom- 
mending an agent to represent a British manufacturer in a foreign 
country, or about recommending a London export agent for 
handling of the goods. A large list of these agents whose 
performances have been watched carefully is on file at the depart- 
ment. This service is regarded as one of the important functions 
of the department in bringing manufacturers and export agents 
together. 
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A special register contains the names of British firms which 
have indicated their desire to receive information along certain 
specific lines and have paid a small registration fee. Much of 
this information is confidential and is furnished only to those 
trades to which the specific information applies. The department 
maintains an excellent file system, cross-indexed as to countries, 
commodities, traders, and manufacturers. It also has complete 
lists of the manufacturers of different products in the United 
Kingdom. 

Information from overseas countries is secured from the 
reports, both regular and periodic, of the Dominion's represent- 
ative abroad; from government publications, foreign and home; 
from published works on commercial subjects; from trade direc- 
tors; from the press, both general and trade; and from corre- 
spondence with traders. Information thus brought together, 
analyzed, and interpreted is disseminated through the official 
Board of Trade Journal, through circular letters addressed to 
particular groups of traders, and through answers to specific 
inquiries from individual traders. 

Foreign investigations are carried on by means of three sets 
of permanent officers. The first set consists of commercial 
counselors or commercial secretaries attached to the embassy 
or legation abroad, and graded into three classes. This group 
was formerly known as commercial attaches. The significant 
point in the relationship of these officials is that they exercise 
supervision over the commercial work of the consuls in each 
country, and can make requests for information, not only from 
the consuls general, but also from the consuls direct. Consuls 
in a country send their reports to the consul general of their 
district, who in turn forwards the annual reports to the com- 
mercial counselor or secretary to be amalgamated into a general 
report covering the country as a whole. An equally significant 
point is . that the commercial counselor and secretary is subject 
to the control of the head of the embassy or legation in any given 
country and thus, in turn, to the Foreign Office. 

The second set is made up of the trade commissioners, 
appointed to colonies or dominions only. These are also of three 
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grades. In rank the trade commissioners correspond to the 
commercial secretaries and consuls general, except as regards the 
senior trade commissioner in India who ranks as a commercial 
counselor. 

The third set is the consular service (the backbone of the whole 
foreign work) in which there are likewise three classes. There is 
also a fourth set comprising trade correspondents. They are 
stationed at certain points within the empire, and act as local 
correspondents to the trade commissioner. They are semi- 
permanent and receive not less than £100 yearly as compensa- 
tion. This group of correspondents is made up usually of 
business men, generally secretaries of chambers of commerce, 
whose work for the department is only incidental to their regular 
business or profession. 

It seems to be the policy of the department of overseas trade 
to educate the diplomatic and consular services on commercial 
matters, and, on the other hand, to educate the commercial 
secretaries and trade specialists concerning the diplomatic side 
of their work. Men are occasionally transferred from one 
service to another. It is quite possible for a young man to start 
at the bottom of the consular service and rise to the position of 
senior commercial secretary or counselor. A considerable 
number of these posts are actually filled by former consuls, as 
evidenced by the fact that of the incumbents in 192 1 seventeen 
were formerly in the consular service, six in the diplomatic 
service, and twenty in business. 

The procedure in appointing commercial counselors or 
secretaries, trade commissioners, and consuls is as follows: 
First, there is a civil-service examination (except for first appoint- 
ments to the commercial diplomatic service). This examination 
is regarded as almost a pro forma matter. After the civil service 
approves a candidate as having apparently the right qualifica- 
tions, he is asked to appear before a selection committee of the 
department of overseas trade. This committee is made up of 
representatives of the Association of British Chambers of 
Commerce, Federation of British Industries, and other trade 
organizations, and a representative of the Foreign Office and of 
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the department of overseas trade. A representative of the 
Colonial Office sits on this committee instead of the representative 
from the Foreign Office when trade commissioners are to be 
appointed. This committee is composed, generally, of some six 
or eight members, and is said to give its candidates a pretty 
thorough "dusting." Appointments are probational for the 
first two years. 

There is a growing tendency to pass on to the commercial 
secretary all the commercial work of the embassy with which he 
is connected. Information desired by the embassy or legation 
on economic, commercial, financial, and shipping matters is 
sought through the office of the commercial counselor or secretary. 
Commercial counselors or secretaries are charged with keeping 
the department fully informed as to the trend of commercial, 
financial, and economic interests in their territories; also with 
making certain special investigations. The commercial counselor 
is empowered to call upon the consuls to aid him in such matters. 
This method of work is designed to do away with overlapping 
and duplication of departmental activities, though the dual con- 
trol of the men in the field gives rise to a great many difficulties. 

Special investigations are usually made at the instance of 
some trade organization or export association (which are fostered 
both at home and abroad by the department of overseas trade) 
after a conference between their officials and the department of 
overseas trade. In some cases, the trade associations recommend 
a man to the department to conduct the investigation and the 
department accepts the recommendation of these associations. 
If the department wishes to make a special investigation of 
certain trade, it calls into consultation the men engaged in this 
trade in Great Britain. No special investigator is appointed for 
such work unless he meets with the approval of the trade associa- 
tion. In some instances the association furnishes half of the 
funds required for making these special investigations and the 
department of overseas trade furnishes the other half. The 
report resulting from these investigations is marked "con- 
fidential," and is supposed to go only to British nationals within 
the co-operating trade association, during the first twelve months 
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after its receipt, and cannot be purchased, as may the reports of 
our bureau of foreign and domestic commerce. There is some 
complaining from outsiders who do not have access to these 
reports during this period of twelve months. 

The department of overseas trade apparently encourages 
large manufacturers to establish their own export organizations 
instead of depending upon the merchant houses to push their 
trade in foreign markets. Small manufacturers, on the other 
hand, are encouraged to do their foreign business through 
regular established merchant houses, on the supposition that they 
can do it in this way more efficiently and at less expense. It 
has been said that the large merchant houses have sometimes 
kept the manufacturers in the dark; also, at times, they have 
not been keen to push new lines in foreign fields. Further, where 
they have been long established and have controlled the business 
in their particular territories, they are inclined to wait for custom- 
ers to come to them instead of actively soliciting new business. 

The overseas department had (summer of 1921) a personnel 
of 766 persons, including six commercial counselors and forty- 
eight commercial secretaries attached to the British diplomatic 
service in twenty-nine foreign countries, and some seventy-seven 
trade commissioners and trade correspondents, stationed in the 
British dominions. A drastic cutting down of the personnel, 
amounting to more than one-third of the staff, is said to have 
taken place since the foregoing figures were prepared. Table I 
shows the compensation in force for the commercial diplomatic 
corps during 192 1. 

The growth in appropriations for the overseas department 
may be seen in Table II. 

No sharp line can be drawn between trade information 
(intelligence) and trade development, as the intelligence work is 
properly a part of trade promotion and, if fully developed 
through all stages, results in actual business. The difference is 
really only a matter of degree. 

Some British manufacturers and exporters look to the depart- 
ment of overseas trade for assistance of any informational 
character but do not consider a government bureau a satisfactory 
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TABLE I 



Countries 



Grade 



Salary- 



Local Allowance 



Office 

Allowance 



Total 



Argentine. 
Belgium. . 
Brazil. . . . 



Chili and Bolivia. 



China 

Shanghai. . 
Hongkong. 

Scandinavia . 

France 

Italy 



Japan 

Netherlands. 
Russia 



Spain and Portugal. 
Switzerland 



United States. 
Totals... 



fist 
l3d 

f2d 

bd 

/2d 

Uth 

2d 
I St 

3d 
3d 

/3d 
Uth 

fist 
l3d 

fist 
l3d 

fist 
\3d 

2d 

fist 
l3d 

/2d 

Uth 

2d 
ISt 

2d 
3d 



£1,500 
800 



1,100 
800 



1,100 
600 



1,100 

i,5oo 
800 

800 

800 
600 

1,500 
800 

1,500 
800 



1.500 
800 



1,100 

1,500 
800 



1,100 
600 



1,100 

i,5oo 
800 
600 



£1,000 
400 

250 



(400) 
(15°) 



800 
300 



(300) 



450 (200) 



200 
300 
400 

300 
100 



(100) 
(200) 
(200) 

(100) 



500 (300) 



300 (200) 



200 
100 

500 

1,000 
400 

300 
100 

200 

1,500 
700 

400 



(100) 

(200) 
(500) 

(100) 

(100) 
(75o) 



£1,000 
500 



1,000 



700 

400 
400 
400 

600 



700 
600 



400 



600 
2,000 



600 



400 
2,500 



•£3,500 
1,200 

1,850 
800 

2,900 
900 

2,250 

2,100 
1,500 
1,600 

1,700 

700 

2,700 
800 

2,400 
800 



2,100 
900 

2,200 

4,5O0 
1,200 

2,000 
700 

1,700 

5,5oo 
1,500 
1,000 



27,500 



10,700 



12,800 



51,000 



TABLE II 

Year ending March 31, 1919 £124,688 

Year ending March 31, 1920 290,010 

Year ending March 31, 1921 ; 394, 899 

Year ending March 31, 1922 488 ,946 
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trade promotion agency. Some advocate the idea that much 
primary trade development work can be done by large influential 
business federations and chambers of commerce, assisted by the 
government's intelligence work, the actual closing of contracts 
with overseas agents and the actual selling of goods remaining 
the work of the individual firm solely. Other manufacturers 
and exporters still depend entirely on their own well-established 
private connections at home and abroad for their foreign-trade 
information, and for the development and extension of their 
business, seldom using governmental agencies. 

In their relations to the department of overseas trade, the 
British business interests may be divided into: (i) those who 
seldom use the department of overseas trade for either intelligence 
or development work; (2) those who look to it for general 
information on foreign-trade conditions and related matters, 
and who either do all development work themselves or supple- 
ment their own efforts by the special facilities made available 
by large business associations; and (3) those who make full use 
of the very complete resources and services of the department 
of overseas trade. 

The most serious criticism of the present organization arises 
out of the duplication of functions between the geographical 
and the trades divisions, and, more fundamentally still, out of 
the division of the field between the, Foreign Office and the 
department of overseas trade. As to the general scope of work 
undertaken by the latter department, a committee, headed by 
Mr. Holmes, reporting to Parliament on November 29, 1920, has 
the following to say: 

The present method of work sees no limit to the staff which might be 
employed, and we think that in the interest of economy it is imperative that 
the Department should concentrate on essentials, and should err, if at all, 
on the side of doing too little rather than attempting too much. 

The initiative in trade comes normally from the seller, not the buyer, 
and an intelligence system devised in the interests of the British export trade 
should concern itself principally with informing the home trade of conditions 
abroad. 

A small government office, working in alliance with commercial organi- 
zations, for the common object, would, in our opinion, be the ideal arrange- 
ment. 
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The department of overseas trade has an advisory committee 
of twenty members, mostly business men. Their reaction to 
the foregoing criticism, reported on June 1, 192 1, was in the 

folowing words: 

The Committee finds itself unable to agree with the main proposals of 
Mr. Holmes's committee for the reorganization of the Department. This 
Committee recommends that the geographical and trade sections of the 
Department should be amalgamated, and that the headquarters staff of the 
Department should continue to concern themselves with specific inquiries 
made by British firms. Any change in the direction of the recommendations 
of Mr. Holmes's committee would either involve the creation of separate 
geographical sections within the various trade sections or would result in 
the maintenance, at increased expense, of augmented overseas services 
which, for lack of guidance, would be incapable of rendering adequate 
assistance to British trades. 

A more recent statement on the subject of the foreign service 
and involving, therefore, the relationship between the Foreign 
Office and the department of overseas trade comes from the 
Federation of British Industries, the largest and most powerful 
grouping of private business interests in the empire. After study- 
ing the organization and operations of the two departments now 
concerned with the foreign service, the Federation comes out 
strongly for abolishing the foreign-trade activities of the depart- 
ment of overseas trade and centering all such activities in the 
Foreign Office. Six reasons are given. 

1. The foreign policy cannot be divorced from the foreign 
commercial policy, which will be the chief care of our diplomats 
in the years to come. It is impossible for the Foreign Office to 
appreciate or represent commercial interests unless charged with 
the task and responsibility of carrying out the foreign commercial 
work of the government. 

2. The foreign servants, who will carry out this work, must, 
as is admitted on all hands, be the servants of the Foreign 
Office. It would be fatal to efficiency if the members of those 
services be subject to the Foreign Office in matters of pay and 
discipline and yet have their commercial work dealt with by any 
other department. 

3. Diplomatic support for British trade has been in many 
cases strikingly absent in the past. If an improvement in this 
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respect is desired, those services and the Foreign Office which 
controls them must be commercialized. 

4. The Foreign Office is the only office recognized by foreign 
governments and officials, and is the only office possessing 
prestige or experience abroad, and is therefore the proper office 
to conduct the business in connection with foreign trade. 

5. The department of overseas trade suffers from the radical 
defects of dual control, and no improvement can be looked for 
until it is a part of and under the control of one, and only one, 
department of state, which must be the Foreign Office. 

6. The Federation suggests that, in order to do away with 
the disadvantage attending the frequent changes of political 
heads, such as the undersecretary of state in charge of the depart- 
ment of overseas trade, the whole of the commercial work in 
the Foreign Office be under the supervision of an experienced 
business man, who should be the joint permanent undersecretary 
of state at the Foreign Office. 

The feasibility of the suggestion has been shown, according 
to the Federation, by the fact that the German Foreign Office 
thus places the commercial work under the supervision of the 
state department. 

The Geddes Committee on National Expenditures, reporting 
to Parliament in February, 1922, likewise recommended abolish- 
ing the department of overseas trade and dividing its services 
between the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade. This the 
government declined to do, but did reduce the department's 

activities and expenses considerably. 

Samuel MacClintock 
Washington, D.C. 



